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Argentina, Brazil, and the United States each received more than 
a million working-class Italians at the turn of the past century, 
but the immigrants' level of participation in the respective labor 
movements varied greatly. 1 In Argentina and Brazil they were 
among the dominant elements in the organization and develop- 
ment of the major labor unions and federations, while in the United 
States they were almost completely excluded from such organiza- 
tions. 2 The question to which this article addresses itself, therefore, 
is what caused this difference in the level of participation in organized 
labor? What variables in the Argentine, Brazilian, and North Ameri- 
can situations explain this different experience? 



THE HISTORICAL SITUATION 

The extensive Immigration Commission Report of the United 
States Senate, published in 1910, devoted considerable space to the 

Samuel L. Baily is in the history department of Rutgers University. 

I am indebted to the Social Science Research Council and to the Rutgers Univ. 
Research Council for grants which made it possible for me to spend the 1968-69 
academic year in Brazil and Argentina where I began work on a study of working-class 
Italian immigrants in Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, and New York City. This article along 
with an earlier one— "The Italians and Organized Labor in the United States and 
Argentina: 1880-1910," International Migration Review (Summer 1967): 56-66— present 
some initial thoughts on the topic. 

1. Between 1876 and 1913, 3,938,000 Italians entered the U.S., 1,752,000 entered 
Argentina, and 1,207,000 entered Brazil ; see Associazione per lo sviluppo dell'industria 
nel mezzogiorno, Statisticfie sul mezzogiorno a" Italia, 1861-1953 (Rome, 1954), p. 117 
(hereafter referred to as Statistiche). 

2. It must be kept in mind that wc are comparing the major labor federations and 

unions of the three countries. 
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relationship between immigrants and the American labor movement. 
To reach its conclusions, the Immigration Commission consulted 
with Samuel Gompers and other leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor and made some studies of its own over a period of several 
years. On the basis of its study, the Commission decided that Southern 
Europeans, including the Italians, were obstructing the progress of 
organized labor. These immigrants were not, for the most part, 
joining unions because they lacked industrial training, had a low 
standard of living, sought immediate gains, needed jobs immediately, 
and were "tractable." In addition, the Commission pointed out, the 
sheer numbers of Southern Europeans were so great that the existing 
labor organizations could not absorb them. According to its own 
survey of 24,594 workers, 14.2 percent of the native born were 
affiliated with unions compared with 13.4 percent of the foreign born 
workers. Most importantly, the Commission study revealed that while 
39.8 percent of the Northern Italians were union members, only 10.6 
percent of the Southern Italians were organized. Thus, according to 
these figures, the Southern Italians, who constituted the overwhelming 
majority of the Italians in the United States, were 18 percent less 
organized than native workers and 13 percent less organized than 
foreign born workers in general. 3 

While historians have attacked the Immigration Commission 
Report and particularly its reasons for explaining why the southern 
Italians did not organize, few have challenged the statistics on the 
numbers and percentages that were organized. 4 We will, therefore, 
accept the data of the Commission and on this basis conclude that 
in the United States in 1910, Southern Italians were not participating 
in the labor movement to the same extent as were the native Americans 
or the foreigners in general. 

Such precise statistics do not exist for either Brazil or Argentina, 
but there is sufficient data upon which to base a series of reasonable 
estimates as to the degree of Italian participation in the labor move- 
ments of these countries. 5 The Argentine labor movement, which 



3. Senate Documents, 61st Cong. 3rd sess., 7: 417-419, 530-531, and 23: 368-375. 
The most thorough treatment of the Italians and organized labor in the U.S. is Edwin 
Fenton, "Immigrants and Unions, A Case Study: Italians and American Labor, 1870- 
1920" (Ph.D. diss., Harvard, 1957). 

4. E.g., see Fenton, and I. A. Hourwich, Immigration and Labor (New York, 1912). 

5. Brazilian statistics were not collected or tabulated with the same care as those for 
(In- l imicd Sinks and Argentina. In addition, Argentina and Brazil did not make regular 
periodic Statistical surveys of their populations. One must therefore use these statistics 
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was established during this period, was almost completely dominated 
by European immigrants. Italian, Spanish, German, and French 
workers provided the ideologies, the leadership, and the majority of 
members of the unions. 6 During the 1890s when the first labor 
federations were formed, the Germans and perhaps the French and 
Spanish as well were more important than the Italians as leaders of 
the emergent labor movement, but by the first decade of the twentieth 
century, the Italians replaced the other nationality groups as the most 
important single leadership element within the Argentine working 
class. At the founding congress of the Federation Obrera Regional 
Argentina (FORA)— the most important labor federation of the 
period — more than half the delegates were Italian. In addition, 
throughout the early 1900s about half the members of the executive 
committees of the FORA and the Union General del Trabajo (UGT), 
the other important labor federation, were Italians. Southern Italians 
as well as Northerners were active, established labor organizations 
of their own, and provided leaders and members for others. 7 

The position of the Italians in the Argentine labor movement 
during the first decade of the twentieth century can be stated as 
follows: (1) about two out of five organized workers were Italian; 
(2) the Italians were the most important single leadership element 
within the labor movement; (3) the Italians were considerably more 
active in labor organizations and in strikes than were the native 
Argentines; and (4) Southern Italians were as numerous as North- 
erners within the unions, but the Northerners were probably more 
numerous as labor leaders. 8 

In Brazil as in Argentina European immigrants provided most of 



with extreme care and discriminate among the reliable and less reliable and the compar- 
able and noncomparable data. 

6. There were several partial exceptions, most notably Argentine-born Juan B. Justo 
and Alfredo L. Palacios, who were active in the Argentine Socialist Party and who 
sought to provide leadership for the working class. Nevertheless, both men were deeply 
influenced by European ideologies. 

7. For information on Italian immigration to Argentina, see the extensive bibliography 
in Grazia Dore, La democrazia italiana e Vemigrazione in America (Brescia, 1964); the 
older but still valuable studies—Robert F. Foerster, The Italian Emigration of our Times 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1919), and Antonio Franceschini, Vemigrazione Italiana neW America 
del Sud (Rome, 1908); and the excellent work of Gino Germani, Politico y sociedad en 
una e~poca de transicion (Buenos Aires, 1 962). For information on the role of the Italians 
in (he Argentine labor movement, see my article; Sebastian Marotta, Movimiento 
sindtcal argentine, vols. 1 and 2 ( Buenos Aires, 1960 and 1961); Diego Abad de Santillan, 
la FORA (Buenos Aires, 1933); Jacinto Oddone, Gremialismo proletario argentino 
(Buenos Aires, 1949); and the newspapers Patrladegli Italianimd La Vanguardta. 

s. These conclusions come from my ai in le, pp. 64 65. 
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the ideologies, the leaders, and the members of the labor movement. 9 
Although unionization increased considerably after the overthrow 
of the monarchy in November 1889, the immigrants in Brazil were 
about a decade behind their Argentine counterparts in building a 
working class movement. German, French, Portuguese, and Spanish 
immigrants were active in working class organizations, but from the 
beginning the Italians were the most important leaders and provided 
the large majority of union members. More than half of the members 
of the group that established the Socialist Party of Brazil in 1902 were 
Italian as were the members of the group that established Brazil's 
first major labor federation, the Federacao Operaria Brasileira, in 
1906. During the 1890s, Rio de Janeiro was the most important 
center of Brazilian labor activity, but Sao Paulo became more signifi- 
cant as the labor movement developed strength and influence in the 
early 1900s. In Sao Paulo the Italians completely dominated the 
movement and were relatively more influential than in Rio. The South- 
ern Italians participated in the labor movement primarily as members 
of unions in Sao Paulo but were not so active as the Northerners as 

leaders. 10 

We can summarize the position of the Italians in the Brazilian labor 
movement during the first decade of the twentieth century as follows : 
(1) over half the organized workers were Italian; (2) Italians were 
the most important leadership element within the movement and 
particularly in Sao Paulo; (3) Italians were much more active in the 
labor movement than were native Brazilians; and (4) although 
Northern Italians predominated in positions of leadership and as 
members, Southern Italians were nevertheless active. 

9 As in Argentina there are certain exceptions to this statement, particularly in the 
Rio de Janeiro labor movement. Most notable among this group was the Brazilian born 
Luiz da Franca e Silva, who was active in unions and in the Brazilian Labor Party. 
There is evidence of anti-immigrant sentiment among Franca's supporters which can be 
seen in the paper Echo Popular of Rio de Janeiro. 

10 For general information on the Italians in Brazil see the bibliography in Dore; 
the bibliography of Giorgio Mortara, "Bibliografia sobre a emigracao italiana para o 
Brasil " Revista Brasileira de Estatistica 17, no. 68 (1956): 308-323; Foerster; Frances- 
chini; Franco Cenni, Italianos no Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1962); Jose Arthur Rios, " Aspectos 
politicos da assimilacao do italiano no Brasil," Sociologia 20, nos. 3 and 4 (1958): 
295-339 and 501-529; and the Italian newspaper Fanfulla. The secondary sources on the 
Brazilian labor movement do not compare with the works of Marotta and Oddone on 
the Argentine labor movement, because they do not include the numerous union 
documents of the former. The best existing information on the Brazilian labor movement 
can be found in Fvarado Dias, Historia das lutas socials no Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1962); 
Edgtfd Lcuenroth, Anarquismo, roteiro da libertacao social (Rio de Janeiro, 1963); 
A/ is Simflo, SindacatO t estado (Sao Paulo, 1966), and the Italian language newspapers 

Ivanti ami La Battaglia. 
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WHY THE DIFFERENCES? 



The situation within the Argentine and Brazilian labor movements 
raises serious doubts about some of the implications of the United 
States Senate Immigration Commission Report. In Argentina and 
Brazil both Northern and Southern Italians were much more active 
in the labor movement than were the native-born workers, and 
therefore the assumption of the Immigration Commission that there 
was something in the Italian and particularly the Southern Italian 
character that prevented such organization is nonsense. 

I am in the process of studying the causes of the different experiences 
and my answers are not definitive, but let me tentatively discuss some 
of the more important variables that seem to have determined the 
different history of the Italians in these countries. The variables 
overlap and must be evaluated in a number of different combinations, 
but for purposes of examination I have separated them. Among the 
most important are : 

Host culture and immigrant origins. The most traditional and 
obvious explanations of the different experiences of the working-class 
Italians in the three countries under discussion are the nature of the 
host cultures and the origin of the majority of immigrants who went 
to each. In the United States the Italian immigrants had a major 
language problem, they were subjected to religious prejudice, and 
they had difficulty understanding the values of the dominant group 
in the society in which they were living and working. In Argentina 
and Brazil the Italians did not have these problems, at least to the 
same degree, and therefore were better able to understand the host 
society, to organize, and to demand a greater share of the benefits 
they helped bring to that society. 

With regard to origins, in Argentina and Brazil a majority of the 
Italian immigrants came from the North of Italy while in the United 
States the overwhelming majority came from the Southern areas. 11 
Between 1876 and 1913 80 percent of the Italians who went to the 
United States were from various parts of Southern Italy compared 
to slightly less than 40 percent from Southern Italy who went to 
Argentina and slightly more than 40 percent who went to Brazil. 12 
The Northern Italians were, for the most part, better educated than 



1 1 . For a long time scholars assumed that the majority of Italians in Brazil came from 
the South, hul this assumption was based on (he incorrect statement of Alfredo Ellis, 

Jr., in Populac&s Paulisttu (Sfto Paulo, I'm), pp. 123 if. 
\2. Statlstlche, p. 117. 
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their Southern counterparts and had more experience with labor 
unions, political groups, and other organizations that could help 
them articulate and fight for their interests. Also, the Northern 
Italian in Argentina and Brazil apparently played a different role 
than he did in the United States. In South America the Northern 
Italians worked with the Southern Italians to get them into the unions 
and other organizations, and it seems that they provided a vital 
bridge between the Southerners and the working-class organizations. 
There is little evidence that this kind of relationship existed in the 
United States. It follows, therefore, that the presence of a higher 
percentage of Northern Italians would help explain the higher level 
of participation in unions in the South American countries. 

Percentage-Distribution Factor. Host culture and immigrant 
origin are important variables in the equation determining Italian 
immigrant experience in the New World, but their obviousness and 
long-standing recognition must not be permitted to obscure other 
equally or perhaps more important variables. One of these is what I 
am calling the percentage- distribution factor, that is, the percentage 
of immigrants and of Italians in the total population plus their 
distribution. Let us therefore look for a moment at the statistics on 
percentage and density of immigrants and Italians in each society. 

Immigration to the United States was considerable throughout 
most of the nineteenth century but swelled to a great crescendo at the 
end of the century and by 1910 14.7 percent of a population of 91.9 
million was foreign born. 13 In Argentina the first period of substantial 
immigration was at the turn of the century. By 1895 Argentina's 
population had grown to four million with 22.5 percent foreign born 
and in 1914 30.3 percent of the population of eight million was 
foreign born. 14 Major immigration to Brazil began somewhat later 
than in Argentina and much later than in the United States with the 
first great flow of foreigners coming to meet the anticipated and actual 
manpower needs created by the abolition of slavery in May 1888. 
Nevertheless, by 1900 the foreign born population represented 7.3 
percent of the country's sixteen million inhabitants. 15 Thus at its 

13. U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington, 1960), pp. 12, 56-57 (hereafter referred to as 
Historical Statistics). 

14. Argentine Republic, Direction de Immigraci6n, Resumen estadistica del movimiento 
migratorio en la Republica Argentina, 1857-1924 (Buenos Aires, 1925), pp. 4-5 ; Germani, 
p. 185. 

15. United States of Brazil, Directoria Geral de Estatistica, Synopse do recenseamento 
reallsado em I de setemhro do 1920 (Rio de Janeiro, 1924), p. 48. 
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peak, the percentage of immigrants in Argentina (30.3 percent in 
1914) was twice that of the United States (14.7 percent in 1910), 
while the percentage of foreign born in Brazil (7.3 percent in 1900) 
was about half that of the United States and only one-quarter that of 
Argentina. 

According to the census of 1910 there were 1.34 million Italians 
living in the United States which represented about 1.5 percent of the 
population. 16 By 1914 there were more than a million Italians in 
Argentina constituting 12.5 percent of the population, and one 
authority estimates that Italians plus their children made up 28 
percent of all those living in the country at the time. 17 The 1890's 
was the major period of Italian immigration to Brazil and by 1900 
the Italians numbered about half a million or 3 percent of the 
population. 18 Comparing the peak periods, we see that the percentage 
of Italians in Argentina (12.5 percent in 1914) was four times that of 
Brazil (3 percent in 1900) and eight times that of the United States (1.5 
percent in 1910). 

In all three countries the Italians concentrated in a relatively few 
states, provinces, and cities, but this concentration was considerably 
greater in Brazil and Argentina than it was in the United States. 
More than half of the Italians who went to Brazil went to the city 
and the state of Sao Paulo. Even as early as 1893, 35 percent of the 
130,000 inhabitants of the city of Sao Paulo were Italian and this 
percentage undoubtedly increased until 1902. 19 Nearly 90 percent 
of the Italians in Argentina concentrated in the eastern provinces 
and cities of the country, and as a result about 20 percent of the 
population of Buenos Aires was Italian throughout this period. 20 As 
in Argentina and Brazil, the Italians in the United States settled in a 
relatively few areas — such as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and California — and increasingly in the major 
cities. Their density never reached that of the Italians in Buenos 

1 6. Historical Statistics, p. 99. 

17. Resumen, pp. 7-8. Robert F. Foerster, "The Italian Factor in the Argentine Race 
Stock," Quarterly Pubis, of the American Statistical Assoc. 16, no. 125 (1919): 349. 

18. Synopse do recenseamento, p. 48. 

19. Henrique Doria de Vasconcellos, "Imigracao italiana," Boletim do Departamento 
de Imigracao c Colonizacao (Dezembro, 1952), no. 7, pp. 100-103, and Relatorio 
apresentado ao Secretaria dos Negocios do Interior do Estado de Sao Paulo pelo Director 
da Report icdo da Estatistiva e Archivo, July 31, 1894 (Rio de Janeiro, 1894), p. 72. In 
1902 the Italian Government forbade its citizens to accept the immigration subsidies 
from the Brazilian Government, and thus the percentage of Italians in the Brazilian 
population began to decline al thii point (see Foerster, p. 295). 

20. German!, p, 185. i be Inland city <>f Rotario was 22 percent Italian in 1906. 
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Aires (20 percent) or Sao Paulo (35 percent plus) as, for example, in 
1910 only 7.4 percent of the population of New York City was 
Italian. 21 

The percentage-distribution factor, which was considerably differ- 
ent in each country, appears to be a very important part of the 
explanation of the different role played by the Italians in the respec- 
tive labor movements. Argentina had the greatest percentage of 
foreign born and of Italians in its population, and the United States 
had the largest absolute number of both. Brazil had the greatest 
concentration of Italians in a given areafWhat seems to be significant 
is that the concentration of Italians in key areas of Brazil and Argen- 
tina apparently minimized exclusion and gave them a power base 
upon which to influence the host society. This evidence suggests that a 
minimum percentage and concentration of a foreign group is neces- 
sary if this group is to participate actively in the dominant labor 
organizations of the host society, and presumably this would apply to 
other organizations and institutions as well. 

Another issue related to the percentage-distribution factor is the 
fact that in Argentina and Brazil the Italians were one of two immi- 
grant groups which when combined accounted for the overwhelming 
majority of foreigners going to these countries at the turn of the 
century. 22 Italians and Spaniards made up more than 80 percent of 
the total number of immigrants going to Argentina between 1880 and 
1910, and the Italians and Portuguese combined represented a 
similar percentage of the immigrants going to Brazil. 23 In the United 
States, on the other hand, the Italians were only one of nine large 
groups of immigrants; in addition to the 1.34 million Italians living 
in the United States in 1910, there were more than a million each of 
Russians, Germans, and Irish, and more than a half-million each of 
Austrians, Poles, non-French Canadians, Swedes, and Englishmen. 24 

The precise importance of this factor is difficult to determine, but 
it seems that like the percentage-distribution factor it limited the 
power base of the Italians in the United States and probably put 
them in a situation in which they could be played off against other 
immigrant groups by the host culture. On the other hand, in Argen- 
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21 . U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the Thirteenth Census 
of the United States (1910) (Washington, 1913), p. 64. 

22. John Higham calls attention to this point in his " Immigration " in The Comparative 
Approach to History, ed. C. Vann Woodward (New York, 1968), pp. 91-105. 

23. Resumen, pp. 7-8; Synopse do recenseamento, pp. 48, 58. 

24. Historical Statistics, p. 99. 



I ina and Brazil, the nearly exclusive position of the Italians among 
immigrants enabled them to make a more forceful demand for 
influence in and compromise with the host culture. 

Economic Development. The relationship between various stages 
tif economic development and the role of the immigrant is somewhat 
obscure, yet even a cursory examination of the problem permits us 
to make a number of observations. The United States was consider- 
ably more developed economically than either of the two South 
American countries, and the Argentine economy was somewhat more 
advanced than that of Brazil. Commercialization of agriculture, 
industrialization, and urbanization had developed at different rates 
in each country, and these factors in turn influenced the flow of 
immigrants, the kind of work they did, where they lived, and their 
impact on society. 

However, the effect of the stage of economic development on the 
immigrant experience is not as obvious as might at first appear. For 
example, it would seem that because an economically more advanced 
country like the United States had different manpower needs than 
economically underdeveloped Argentina and Brazil, it would attract 
different kinds of immigrants for different kinds of jobs. This in 
turn would seem to have a bearing on the level of participation in the 
labor movement. In fact, however, the occupations of the Italians 
in the respective host societies were quite similar. In all of the societies 
the majority of Italians found jobs relating to agriculture, but this 
percentage was higher in Brazil and Argentina than it was in the 
United States. In the cities a small percentage were employed as skilled 
artisans— stone cutters, masons, carpenters, cobblers, metal workers, 
bakers, etc. — while the majority held semiskilled or unskilled jobs in 
the food, clothing, construction, and transportation industries. For 
example, in 1911 the Sao Paulo textile industry employed about 
10,000 workers, many more than any other industry. Of this number 
approximately 60 percent were Italians, 19 percent Brazilians, 8 
percent Portuguese, and the remaining 15 percent was made up of a 
variety of other foreign nationality groups. 25 Thus, in each country 
there was a similar, though not identical, body of Italian workers in 
botli skilled and nonskilled jobs who were available for participation 
in labor organizations, yet the fact that the level of participation in 



Bolttim -I- Dcpartamento Estadal do Trabalho I, no. I (Sao Paulo, 1912): 74-75. 
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union activity differed considerably suggests that apparently this is 
not a very important part of our explanation. 

What does seem relevant is the existence or nonexistence of 
working-class institutions at the time of the mass Italian migration 
and the functions of the labor movement within the host society. In 
the United States, the native-born lower classes— which included 
many children of immigrants— had developed institutions with which 
to exert influence on society and to challenge the traditional ruling 
elements before the Italians arrived. Coming into this situation the 
Italians often found that they had to confront these groups as well as 
the elites in the struggle for recognition, influence, and defense of 
their interests. In Argentina and Brazil, on the other hand, the 
Italians were leaders in the lower class challenge to the traditional 
power elites and for the most part did not have to contend with nativ- 
ist working-class opposition. 26 

In addition, working-class institutions and particularly the labor 
unions served a function in Argentina and Brazil different from 
that in the United States. In the United States the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the major labor federation of the period, was exclusive 
and job oriented. The major labor federations in Argentina and 
Brazil— the Federation Obrera Regional Argentina, the Union General 
del Trabajo, the Federacao Operaria Brasileira, and the Federacao 
Operaria de Sao Paulo— were not exclusive and were politically 
oriented. For the Italian in Argentina and Brazil they fulfilled a 
broader role including some of the functions that political machines 
or other organizations served for the Italians in the United States. 
This meant that in South America there was additional incentive 
for the Italian immigrants to join unions. Thus, in these ways, the 
stage of economic development of the host society influenced the 
role of the Italian immigrant in the respective communities. 

Historical Development. In each of the countries, a number of 
specific historical events— wars, rebellions, personalities, institutions, 
droughts, etc.— affected the way in which the Italians fitted into the 
society. For example, Brazil abolished slavery in May of 1888, but 
the heritage of slavery profoundly influenced the lives of the Italians 
throughout the next twenty-five years. The Italian and other immi- 
grants were brought in by the federal and state governments to help 
solve the manpower problem created by abolition, and in very many 

As mentioned in a. 9 above there was some limited workinj < O ,, op| n lo 

Immigrants in Rio de Janeiro. There is no evidence of (his opposition in \>>-< mliui 
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though not in all cases they were treated as slaves. Particularly in the 
rural areas they were subjected to the arbitrary will of the fazendeiro 
regardless of what their contract said, and often they were denied the 
freedom to come and go as they pleased. The judicial system, 
dominated by the fazendeiros, was of no help and so the only recourse 
was the not always very effective aid of the Italian Consul. 2 ? 

In addition, the abolition of slavery and the influx of Italians 
created a potential competition between freedmen and immigrants 
for jobs. In the areas of greatest economic development— such as the 
State of Sao Paulo— which attracted most of the immigrants, the 
competition was more apparent than real; the Italians pushed the 
former slaves out of their jobs and quickly dominated the expanding 
labor markets of the cities. 2 ** There was a tradition of slavery in the 
United States, but there abolition had taken place much earlier and 
the Italian immigrants generally went to areas where slavery had not 
existed. 29 The impact of the tradition of slavery on the role of the 
Italian immigrants in the United States seems to have been minimal, 
but the issue deserves more study. 



CONCLUSIONS 

I have stated that the Italians were much more influential in the 
development of the major Argentine and Brazilian labor unions and 
federations than were native-born Argentines and Brazilians, while 
in the United States they played a very small part in the development 
of such groups when compared to the native born. In addition to the 
more traditional explanations relating to the cultural differences or 
similarities and to the areas of immigrant origin, I have attributed 
this difference in the role of the Italians primarily to the following 
things in the South American experience: the percentage-distribution 
factor— the greater density of immigrants and of Italians in certain 
areas and the small number of immigrant groups; the stage of economic 

27. An important piece of evidence is the "Rossi Report" published under the title 
"Condizioni dei coloni italiani nello stato di S. Paolo del Brasile," Bollettino dell'Emi- 
grazwne, no. 7 (1902), pp. 3-88. In addition, the Italian language newspapers of Sao 
Paulo provide much evidence to support the point. See, e.g., La Tribuna haliana 7 July 
1898, 5: 1314; Avanti, 29 Jan. 1902, 3: 71 ; and Fieramosca, 14 April 1902 2-25 

28. An excellent study on the subject is Florestan Fernandes, A integracao do negro na 
sociedade de classes, 2 vols. (Sao Paulo, 1965). Particularly relevant are vol. 1, chaps. 

29. Italians did go to southern areas such as New Orleans, and it would he interesting 
to study their development in sueh places compared to their development In Brazil. 
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developmeM-the less developed nature of the Latin American econo- 
mic resulted in more extensive functions for the labor unions and 
L nf ha ° d f toT" 16 T^" <**•"*»*»» **h which the imrni- 

rri / f T ; Snd nUmerOUS his,0,kal developments such 
as the heritage of slavery in Brazil. 

This article is the beginning of my stndy of working-class Italians 

Tcuts or o fT e tneS - In W additi ° n t0 3 m ° re e «--e and profound 
discussion of the variables mentioned above, a complete analysis 
would have to examine, among other things, the response of the 
respective host cultures to the Italians, distinguish clearly between he 
Argenune and Brazilian experiences, and compare the role of he 
Italians ,r .the major labor federations to their role in the less wen! 

f ?h w d ,r rk '. ng - ClaSS 8r ° Ups such as the International Worlers 
of the World in the United States. 

Beyond suggesting some of the reasons the Italian experience 
differed in the three countries, this tentative study points out tite 
importance of comparing the development of one foreign national 
group in several countries. By looking at Brazil and Argentina as 
^ £ M f f ed Stat6S ' We SCe that ItaIians - both f ™ "he Sou* 

eTem en in the ma ?T "^ <*«*" dr ™nces a significant 
element in the major labor unions and federations. Equally important 
we have some means by which to evaluate the available date on S 
country. The percentage of Italians living in New York City in illO 

IWiLTsant T" T n COmPare * WUh the *"»"*» "f ^'«ns 
hvmg m Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires at the same time. The impor- 
tance of the large number of immigrant groups in the United States 
may escape our attention unless we know that in Argentina and 
Brazil there were only two substantial immigrant groups And the 
relationship of the function of a labor unionte the^arti ciptl on o 
the Italians is not clear without an examination of this relationship 
in several countries. Only a comparative approach can provide Z 
necessary perspective and insight for a more complete understanding 
°oc efies "»*»*<*«» Italian immigrants in their adopted 
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